THE   KAISER   AND   ENGLISH   RELATIONS

of the Waterloo Column on the Place d'Armes of
Hanover, who gave three cheers for you and their brave
British comrades.'1 Immediately afterwards the Sirdar
came upon the minute French expeditionary force under
Captain Marchand, which had reached Fashoda in the
summer and had hoisted the French flag on the Upper
Nile. The French refused to haul it down, and for the
next six weeks the situation required delicate handling.
The chance of serious developments suited the Emperor's
ideas very well, for it was most desirable that France
and England should quarrel. Luckily, M. Delcasse, the
keystone of whose policy for the next seven years was to
establish good relations with England, had lately become
French Foreign Minister. He was quite determined that
the dispute should be amicably settled, and gave that
assurance to the British Government. Eventually he and
Lord Salisbury found a formula which would enable
France to evacuate without humiliation, and the Emperor,
since that chance was over, seized the opportunity for
making trouble between France and Russia. He had
heard that Count Muravieff had counselled the French to
withdraw, and so he wrote to the Tsar that Russia had
given her 'Jriends and allies a mortal blow and brought
down their ancient prestige never to rise again.' The
.Moslem population (he was touring in Palestine) called
this withdrawal France's second Sedan: * France will
never forget that piece of friendship/ he said, * nor will
she ever feel very grateful for it. . , .' Then followed
some discouraging observations on the condition of
France generally. The Dreyfus case was in the courts,
and in what a quagmire France was floundering! * The
whole of Europe reeks with the stench! Shewing how

1 letters III, iii. p. 274.